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SPEECH 

OF 

HOIS".  IIEXEY  SHEEMAN  BOUTELL. 


The  House  being  in  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  state  of  the 
Union,  by  unanimous  consent — 

Mr.  BOUTELL  said: 

Mr.  Chairman:  When  the  roll  of  this  House  was  called  at 
the  opeuiug  of  the  Thirtieth  Congress,  on  December  6,  1S47, 
among  the  new  Members  who  answered  to  their  names  was 
Abraham  Lincoln,  of  Illinois.  In  this  Congress  John  Quincy 
Adams,  Eobert  C.  Winthrop,  Andrew  Johnson,  and  Hannibal 
Hamlin  were  among  his  colleagues,  while  Stephen  A.  Douglas 
and  Jefferson  Davis  were  serving  in  the  Senate.  Here  in  this 
House,  attending  to  its  routine  duties  and  responding  to  numer- 
ous roll  calls,  Lincohi  spent  his  fortieth  birthday.  When  his 
service  as  a  Representative  ended  three  weeks  later,  no  one 
of  his  associates  had  marked  the  obscure  Member  from  the 
West  for  higher  honors.  A  little  more  than  sixteen  years 
later,  when  the  roll  of  the  immortals  was  called  in  the  Con- 
gress of  those  whose  kingdom  is  an  everlasting  kingdom,  whose 
dominion  endureth  throughout  all  generations,  Abraham  Lin- 
coln answered  "  Present."     [Applause.] 

To-morrow  the  one  hundredth  anniversary  of  Lincoln's  birth 
will  be  generally  observed,  and  tributes  in  many  tongues  will 
be  paid  to  his  character  and  works.  It  is  altogether  fitting  that 
at  this  time  we  should  place  upon  our  records  some  memorial 
of  the  greatest  Member  of  this  National  Assembly  of  the  people's 
representatives.  Others  will  tell  the  story  of  Ms  life,  the  marvel 
of  his  deeds,  and  the  miracle  of  his  eloquence.  Let  us,  in  this 
presence  where  he  once  moved,  recall  the  shining  example  of 
charity  and  magnanimity  that  Lincoln  set  for  all  those  who  are 
called  to  discharge  the  grave  responsibilities  of  exalted  office. 
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No  ruler  ever  faced  so  liard  a  task  or  one  beset  with  so  many- 
pitfalls  as  that  wbicli  confronted  Lincoln  when  he  entered  upon 
the  Presidency.  During  all  his  term  of  service  he  had  to  deal 
not  only  with  open  enemies,  but  with  secret  foes,  faithless 
friends,  and  unscrupulous  rivals.  Each  day  brought  its  consum- 
ing labors,  its  message  of  disaster  in  the  field,  or  report  of 
treachery  at  home,  the  abuse  of  hostile  critics,  or  the  censure 
of  misguided  adherents.  But  through  all  those  dark  years, 
though  often  the  iron  entered  deep  into  his  soul,  no  word  of 
bitterness  or  reproach  ever  fell  from  Lincoln's  lips. 

Through  the  long  leaden  days  he  endured  the  whips  and 
scorns  of  time  with  unfailing  patience  and  serenity,  sometimes 
diverting  the  force  of  the  heaviest  blows  with  the  shield  of 
humor ;  and  day  after  day  he  bore  without  a  murmur  a  load  of 
care  that  would  have  crushed  a  spirit  that  had  not  been  nobly 
consecrated.  But,  in  the  night  watches,  when  deep  sleep  falleth 
upon  men,  he  trod  alone  the  loftiest  heights  of  human  thought, 
communed  in  solitude  with  God,  drank  deep  from  the  cool 
cisterns  of  Christian  charity,  and  came  back  to  the  burdens  and 
the  heat  of  another  day  with  his  soul  purged  of  all  envy,  hatred 
and  malice,  and  all  uncharitableuess,  and  with  the  light  of  in- 
spiration in  his  deep-set  eyes.  We  shall  search  in  vain  the 
messages,  speeches,  and  letters  of  Lincoln,  for  one  impatient, 
harsh,  or  contemptuous  word  directed  against  those  who  dif- 
fered with  him,  or  sought  to  thwart  his  designs. 

The  war  powers  vested  in  Lincoln  gave  him  the  influence  of 
a  dictator,  and  yet  he  never  used  this  authority  to  destroy  or 
humiliate  a  personal  enemy,  or  a  political  rival.  By  the  weak 
and  the  thoughtless,  in  all  ages,  the  jarring  din  of  rough  words 
of  censure,  and  even  the  strident  clamor  of  vituperation  and 
abuse,  when  emanating  from  those  intrusted  with  transitory 
power,  are  often  accounted  signs  of  energy,  strength,  and  cour- 
age; but  the  wise  and  observing  know  that  it  is  the  shallow 
streams  which  are  boisterous  and  which  roar  loudly. 

Lincoln  was  as  far  above  resenting  an  opinion  that  differed 
from  his  own  as  he  was  above  boasting  of  his  feats  of  strength. 

His  was  that   rarest  magnanimity  akin  to  the  charity  which 
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"vannteth  not  itself,  is  not  puffed  up."  Lincoln  possessed  a 
certain  largeness  of  nature,  that  developed  during  his  later 
years  into  a  nobility  of  spirit  of  heroic  type,  which  enabled  him 
to  regard  those  who  sneered  and  scoffed  at  his  political  leader- 
ship with  the  same  naive  good  nature  with  which,  in  his  youth, 
he  was  wont  to  look  down  from  his  rugged  tower  of  strength 
upon  his  physical  antagonists.  Political  history  records  no  act 
of  magnanimity  equal  to  that  of  Lincoln's  in  elevating  to  the 
highest  appointive  office  in  the  land  one  whose  preeminent  fit- 
ness for  the  Chief  Justiceship  he  could  still  recognize,  although 
Chase  had  deserted  his  Cabinet  and  had  sought  by  undermining 
his  influence  to  succeed  him  as  President. 

And  when  the  great  conflict  was  ended  Lincoln  bad  only 
words  of  kindness  and  welcome  for  those  who  had  taken  arms 
against  the  Government;  and  for  the  stricken  South  he  cher- 
ished naught  but  feelings  of  tender  compassion  and  brotherly 
affection.  [Applause.]  With  a  charity  that  was  all  embracing 
he  absolved  his  bitterest  enemies  from  all  malice  and  his  un- 
stable friends  from  all  baseness. 

If,  as  has  been  said,  a  foreign  nation  is  a  kind  of  contempora- 
neous posterity,  England's  contemporary  opinion  of  Lincoln  may 
be  taken  as  part  of  posterity's  tribute.  For  four  years  London 
Punch  had  tried,  through  the  pencil  of  Teniel  and  the  pen  of 
Taylor,  to  belittle  and  ridicule  Lincoln  and  the  cause  for  which 
he  stood.  But  when  the  end  came  this  journal  made  honorable 
amends  in  the  noble  engraving  of  Teniel  representing  Britannia 
joining  with  Columbia  in  mourning  for  the  dead  President, 
while  Tom  Taylor  gave  expression  to  the  grief  of  the  English 
people  in  these  lines : 

You  lay  a  wreath  on  murdered  Lincoln's  bier  ; 

You,  wbo  with  mocking  pencil  wont  to  trace, 
Broad  for  the  self-complaceot  British  sneer, 

His  length  of  shambling  limb,  his  furrowed  face. 

His  gaunt,  gnarled  hands,   his  unkempt,  bristling  hair, 

His  garb  uncouth,  his  bearing  ill  at  ease, 
His  lack  of  all  we  prize  as  debonair — 

Of  power  or  will  to  shine,  of  art  to  please. 

You  whose  smart  pen  backed  up  the  pencil's  laugh. 

Judging  each  step,   as  though  the  way  were  plain ; 
Reckless,  so  it  could  point  its  paragraph 
Of  chiefs  perplexity  or  people's   pain. 
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Beside  this  corpse,  that  bears  for  winding  sheet 
The  Stars  and  Stripes,  he  lived  to  rear  anew. 

Between  the  mourners  at  his  head  and  feet, 
Say,  scurril-jester,  is  there  room  for  you? 

Yes,  he  had  lived  to  shame  me  from  my  sneer, 
To  Lime  my  pencil,  and  confute  my  pen — 

To  make  me  own  this  hind  of  princes  peer, 
This  rail  splitter  a  true-born  king  of  men. 

My  shallow  judgment  I  had  learnt  to  rue, 

Noting  how  to  occasion's  height  he  rose, 
now  his  quaint  wit  made  home  truth  seem  more  true: 

How,  iron  like,  his  temper  grew  by  blows ; 

How  humble  yet  how  hopeful  he  could  be ; 

How  in  good  fortune  and  in  ill  the  same ; 
Nor  bitter  in  success,  nor  boastful  he. 

Thirsty  for  gold,  nor  feverish  for  fame. 

He  went  about  his  work — such  work  as  few 
Ever  had  laid  on  head  and  heart  and  hand — 

As  one  who  knows,  where  there's  a  task  to  do, 

Man's  honest  will  must  Heaven's  good  grace  command  l 

Who  trusts  the  strength  will  with  the  burden  grow ; 

That  God  makes  instruments  to  work  his  will 
If  but  that  will  we  can  arrive  to  know. 

Nor  tamper  with  the  weights  of  good  and  ill. 

So  he  went  forth  to  battle,  on  the  side 

That  he  felt  clear  was  Liberty's  and  Right's, 

As  in  his  peasant  boyhood  he  had  plied 

His  warfare  with  rude  Nature's  thwarting  mights — 

The  uncleared  forest,  the  unbroken  soil. 

The  iron-bark  that  turns  the  lumberer's  ax. 

The  rapid  that  o'erbears  the  boatman's  toil. 

The  prairie,  hiding  the  mazed  wanderer's  tracks ; 

The  ambushed  Indian,  and  the  prowling  bear — 

Such  were  the  needs  that  helped  his  youth  to  train. 

Rough  culture — but  such  trees  large  fruit  may  bear. 
If  but  their  stocks  be  of  right  girth  and  grain. 

So  he  grew  up,  a  destined  work  to  do. 

And  lived  to  do  it  four  long-suffering  years  ! 

Ill-fate,   ill-feeling,   ill-report  lived  through, 

And  then  he  heard  the  hisses  change  to  cheers. 

The  taunts  to  tribute,  the  abuse  to  praise. 

And  took  both  with  the  same  unwavering  mood  ; 

Till,  as  he  came  on  light,  from  darkling  days, 

And  seemed  to  touch  the  goal  from  where  he  stood, 

A  felon  hand,  between  the  goal  and  him, 

Reached  from  behind  his  back,  a  trigger  prest — 

And  those  perplexed   and   patient  eyes  were  dim. 
Those  gaunt,  long-laboring  limbs  were  laid  to  rest ! 

The  words  of  mercy  were  upon  his  lips. 
Forgiveness  in  his  heart  and  on  his  pen. 

When  this  vile  murderer  brought  swift  eclipse 
To  thoughts  of  peace  on  earth,  good  will  to  &en.. 
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The  Old  World  and  the  New.  from  sea  to  sea, 

Utter  one  voice  of  sympathy  and  shame  ! 
Sore  heart,  so  stopped  when  it  at  last  beat  high  ; 

Sad  life,  cut  short  just  as  its  triumph  came. 

A  deed  accurst !  Strokes  have  been  struck  before 

By  the  assassin's  hand,  whereof  men  doubt 
If  more  of  horror  or  disgrace  they  bore  ; 

But  thy  foul  crime,  like  Cain's,  stands  darkly  out. 

Tile  hand,  that  brandest  murder  on  a  strife, 

Whate'er  its  grounds,  stoutly  and  nobly  striven  ; 

And  with  the  martyr's  crown  crownest  a  life 
With  much  to  praise,  little  to  be  forgiven  ! 

I  believe  that  tlie  time  lias  now  come  wlien  we  cau  view  Lin- 
coln and  liis  works  in  their  true  perspective,  and  that  the  uni- 
versal verdict  will  be  that  among  the  world's  greatest  men,  for 
moral  elevation  and  pure  nobility  of  spirit,  Abraham  Lincoln 
had  no  peer.  There  is  no  one  living  to-day  who  has  in  his 
heart  any  thought  of  Lincoln  but  that  of  tender  reverence. 
And  the  influence  of  that  strong,  pure  spirit  will  be  eternal,  for 
he  is  one  of  those  of  whom  the  Hebrew  prophet  spake : 

And  they  that  be  wise  shall  shine  as  the  brightness  of  the  firmament 
and  they  that  turn  many  to  righteousness  as  the  stars  for  ever  and  ever. 

[Loud  applause.] 
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